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Great 
Pretender 


; by William D. Weekes 


f one didn’t know better, one would give the gray furry oppossum a wide berth—maybe one would even 
1 run for the hills. For he’s a mean-looking critter, with a smile that warns, ‘Touch me and you lose a 
hand.”’ His mouth is full of sharp, little teeth—5O of them—more than any other land mammal in North 
America. 

Didelphis marsupialis looks like nobody’s sweetheart. His vicious sneer is reinforced by a particularly 
ugly visage. His pink nose quivers like a pig’s. His eyes look like the beady heads of two lustrous black hat 
pins shoved just above his foxy snout. His ears resemble two rounded pieces of black rubber stuck atop his 
head. Added to his two-foot body is another foot-long hairless appendage which passes for a tail. 

The singular animal is common. In recent decades, his stomping grounds have spread throughout the 
South into New England, northwest to Wisconsin, and as far west as Los Angeles. 

One morning, a few years ago, | came upon a young female caught in a trap. Her fur grizzled as | re- 
leased her and placed her away from the trap. Silently she glared, her teeth unpleasantly visible through a 
partially open mouth. Then a strange thing happened. Still keeping her mouth open, she closed her eyes 
and slowly curled into a fetal position that seemed to say: ‘‘l’m dead.” 

This is one of the animal’s oddities. When threatened, he has catatonic fits. His respiration decreases and 
his body becomes rigid. Death seems to have taken over. In layman’s language, the possum plays ’possum. 
However, scientists have discovered the animal is not playing: when he feels endangered, he actually 
experiences these bodily changes. Playing dead is a phenomenon also reported in foxes, 
snakes and other reptiles, and in some birds. This practice protects an 

animal from his enemies—enemies that will leave alone prey already 
“‘dead.”’ But not all possums play that game. Some authorities re- 
port that ’possums will growl, hiss or bluff if threatened. | turned 
my opossum belly up and looked for her pouch. She hadn’t had 
young yet, so only a white outline of a pouch was visible. The 
possum carries her young, a characteristic identifying it as 

the only marsupial in North America. (Australia is home of 

the two others—kangaroo and koala bear.) Baby ’possums are 
born only a few days after conception. They are so tiny that 

a litter of 12 to 18 would hardly fill a teaspoon. By instinct each 
baby crawls into its mother’s pouch until mouse size. The opossum 


PLAYING ‘POSSUM 


a . 
: \ is omnivorous, meaning he’ll eat most anything: berries, nuts, apples, 
\ / ° . ° 
Nee birds’ eggs, young fish, green corn, persimmons, grasshoppers, 
lilustration by Caroline Claiborne squash, crickets, stink bugs, beetles, frogs and mice. 
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FEMALE WITH YOUNG 


In the fall the animal forages extensively for food. 
It’s not unusual to find him in towns. The headlights 
of my car have spotted him in residential streets. 
Although the opposum may be unresponsive and 
sluggish during the day, at night he is alert, even 
quick, and may not tolerate the human handling 
some apparently do in the daytime. 

The ’possum is a great tree climber. His hind paws 
are prehensile, with “thumbs” made for gripping 
branches. These digits show up in the animal’s tell- 
tale star-shaped tracks. He also uses his wraparound 
tail for support in trees. 

This ‘‘fat hermit of the low woods” is a loner. 
Seldom are two adults seen together and, after mat- 
ing, the male takes off, never to be heard of again. 

One would think the oppossum would be extinct, 
being preyed upon as it is by man, hawks, owls, 
wolves, bobcats and other carnivores. Yet the 
‘possum has several things in his favor: a highly de- 
veloped sense of smell, a sensible habit of lying low 
during the day, and a surprising capacity for healing 
his broken bones. 

Some people hunt this oddball; some find him 
good to eat; and some even allow this animal into 
their homes as a pet. 

| walked away from my female ’possum. I turned 
around, stood awhile and watched this weird little 
Great Pretender vanish under some honeysuckle. O 
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Boating Safety Tip: 
Hypothermia: the unseen killer in cold water 


About the last place any boater 
wants to be is in the water beside a 
capsized or sunken craft. In the 
winter when the water temperature 
decreases, the danger increases. 

In cold water for extended periods 
of time, a boater could be disabled 
by hypothermia--a sudden loss of 
body temperature causing dysfunc- 
tion of vital organs, unconscious- 
ness, then death. Common signs of a 
person stricken with the progressive 
affliction are uncontrollable shiver- 
ing, slurred speech, slow movement, 
memory lapses, drowsiness and loss 
of consciousness. 

Although much research has been 
done on water safety, particularly in 
the prevention of drowning, it has 
only been fairly recently that 
researchers have turned their 
attention to hypothermia. Not only 
has research produced significant 
data on the causes of the condition, 
but scientists have also developed 
techniques for survival in cold water. 

Drownproofing--floating with the 
head just below the surface and 
rising for air when necessary--will 
bring on hypothermia faster than 
either swimming or treading water. 
Because the head loses a great deal 
of heat at a rapid rate, constant 
submersion cools the blood that 
returns to the inner body. In 
50-degree water--a not uncommon 
open sea temperature for north 
Florida waters--the average adult 
using drownproofing for survival 
would last only about one and a half 
hours. Treading water with no 
flotation device, survival time is two 
hours. 

With a flotation device, the 
predicted survival time for a 
swimmer is two hours, but in the 
same 50-degree water, the average 
adult would only be able to cover a 
distance of less than one mile. 
Remaining still in the water with a 
flotation devise, the survival time is 
more than two and a half hours. 
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To protect the greatest heat loss 
areas of the body--head, groin and 
sides of the chest--University of 
Victoria scientists developed two 
techniques. In the Heat Escape 
Lessening Posture, or H.E.L.P., an 
individual could survive four hours in 
50-degree water. In the Huddling 
position for two or more people, 
survival was predicted to be four 


hours. In both positions, the idea is 
to protect heat loss areas by keeping 
the head above water, arms near the 
sides of the chest, and thighs closely 
together. Notably, the survival time 
doubles that of a swimmer. 

Survival time was also markedly 
increased with the use of a UVic 
Thermofloat, an insulated jacket that 
transforms into a floating wetsuit. 


Florida Conservation News 


Adjustable flaps protect the groin, 
and a bright orange hood is part of 
the collar, allowing visibility and 
protection. Storage pockets allow 
room for an inflatable raft and flare 
gun. Survival time in just the 
adjustable jacket was predicted to bs 
approximately nine and a half hours. 

Flotation devices or not, the bes: 
protection against hypothermia is 
preparation against it possibly 
happening. That is, stay out of cold 
water. 

It is especially important that a 
winter boater wear a_ personal 
flotation device that will keep his 


head above water. A wetsuit, which 
will provide both buoyancy and 
insulation, should be worn beneath 
clothes. 

Boating by yourself during winter 
months decreases your chances for 
survival should an accident occur. 
File a float plan and stay near other 
boats in case assistance is needed. 
Should your boat capsize and remain 
afloat, stay with it. The boat will 
serve as a life support for you, and is 
more visible. 

If your boat sinks, don’t try to 
swim for shore unless it is 
reasonably close. O 


he ake that came back LAK, F, 
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[' was time to head for the barn, time for our final 
casts. Firing an extra-long heave, | watched my 
balsa, shallow diver head towards the Lake Trafford 
hydrilla line we’d been successfully fishing. 

As the lure landed, there was a violent swirl, thena 
solid connection as a fish hit savagely. The bass 
obviously saw the lure coming. There was no re- 
trieve, just immediate action. 

Bill DeLisle, a top guide on this little ballyhooed 
fish pond, didn’t see the strike, but he heard the 
ruckus. 

“You gotta good one now,” he called without 
bothering to turn around from his seat in the bow. 

There was no time for chatter. | was very, very 
busy. This fish obviously was much larger than the 
two- and three-pounders that had been hitting our 
topwater lures. 

My light rod took a perilous bend, and the open 
face spinning reel gave line grudgingly. This fish 
was so big it wallowed instead of jumping. Al- 
though it didn’t jump, my nerves did shortly. 

Applying maximum rod pressure, | realized this 
was a net-size fish. This was not a bass you could lip 
land on light line. 

“Bill,” | hollered. ‘‘Get the net! This one’s too big 
for wrassling with six-pound line.” 

“What?” he exclaimed, almost falling off the for- 
ward casting deck, as he hurriedly responded to my 
call for help. “You’re using 6-pound in this grass?” 

“Yeah,” | replied. ‘“‘“Get the net and quit yak- 
king!’ 

DeLisle specializes in guiding parties to big fish. 
He’s a firm believer in stout line, especially when 
guiding shiner parties. He knows how important a 
strong line is for keeping the live bait out of the 
grass and for horsing out the wallmount bass. 

Bill scrambled aft, kicking over his tackle box in 
his hurry, then stood beside me, waving the net 
half in, half out of the water. 

“Get that damned net out of the way, Bill!’ | 
hollered. ‘‘This fish isn’t nearly ready!”’ | knew what 
would happen if he brushed the six-pound test line. 
He hastily lifted the net out of the way. 

This bass was full of fight. Although the steady 
rod pressure was forcing the bigmouth towards the 
boat, it was a barroom brawl. Nearing the boat, the 
lunker dove but, by sticking my rod beneath the 
water, the maneuver was thwarted. 

Meanwhile Bill hurriedly hoisted the motor, just 
as the angry bass decided to see what was on the 
other side of the boat. My line narrowly missed the 


Bill DeLisle, left, nets an 8-lb. bass for Buck Bray. Not 
the biggest Lake Trafford can produce, but a nifty 
prize. At right, Bill and son, Mark, heft a bass quartet. 


by Max Hunn 
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prop. But the fish was tiring and gradually came 
within netting range. 

With one lightning pass, Bill scooped my prize 
aboard, and then we both collapsed. ‘You'll be the 
death of me yet,’ remarked Bill as our nerves 
quieted. ‘That bass’ll go well over seven pounds. 
You don’t use that type of line on Trafford.” But | 
had. 

Dropping the bigmouth into the live well, Bill 
started the motor and headed for the Lake Trafford 
Marina docks, the only marina on the lake. 

At the dock, we released the bass which weighed 
an even eight pounds — not the biggest that Traf- 
ford can produce, but a nifty prize on 6-pound test 
line. 

Although Trafford consistently produces big bass, 
more so than many more publicized Florida bass 
holes, it hasn’t as yet received widespread publi- 
city. But it isn’t because the big bass aren’t there. 
(The lake’s record is 13 pounds 11 ounces held by 
Norm Vang.) Rather, it’s because of its past. 

Trafford’s history is fascinating. In the 1940s, this 
1,400-acre bass hole was one of, if not the hottest 
lake in Florida. 

As many as 16 largemouth bass weighing 10 
pounds or more could be landed in a day from this 
shallow saucer sitting in the middle of the swampy 
sawgrass country not far from the National Audu- 
bon’s Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary. Even in those 
days, that was unusual fishing. 

However, gizzard shad and mudfish (bowfin) 
took over, and this overgrown pond with a 
maximum depth of about 10 feet almost skidded 
into oblivion. Most anglers forgot about it. 

At one time, studies by fishery biologists of the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
showed bass comprised only one-tenth of one per- 
cent of the fish population. Seventy-nine percent of 
the fish population consisted of rough fish, mainly 
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gizzard shad. Trafford had fallen to the lowest of 
the lows in the piscatorial world. 

Efforts were made to seine and remove the rough 
fish but, although thousands of pounds were re- 
moved by the Commission, the bass population 
failed to come back. 

Then selective poisoning was tried, but was only 
partially successful. Finally, in 1962, it was decided 
to poison the entire lake and restock. Trafford was 
poisoned and restocking began in late 1962. It was 
re-opened to the public in 1964. 

Although the restocking was successful, Traf- 
ford’s poor reputation persisted except for a few, 
local anglers who successfully tested the lake. 
Those who found fishing success tended to be 
tight-lipped, and other Florida lakes grabbed the 
angling spotlight. 

Although Trafford has an abundant bass popula- 
tion, landing them is not exactly easy. The lake has 
a weed problem, and the hydrilla is thick. Also 
there’re hyacinth fields, lilies, and other grasses. 
Yet you can score on Trafford if you know a few of 
the hole’s quirks. 

Hydrilla, of course, is a major headache, and 
small motors have a problem if used away from the 
boat trails. Big engines usually can hack their way 
through the stringy mess. 

This imported pest plant also has a major influ- 
ence on where and how you fish, and, in a way, 
provides a form of structure fishing. 

For unknown reasons, dense patches of hydrilla 
suddenly die and leave clear holes where least ex- 
pected. These holes can range from one to several 
acres, and naturally the bass head for the open 
water to forage along the hydrilla line where the 
bait fish hide. 

By fishing these open spots, which shift from 
time to time and appear erratically, you can entice 
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lunker bass into hitting artificial lures or live shin- 
ers. Shiners are the most efficient way to catch big 
fish, and they’re native to the lake. 

Not only do you fish the open holes, but you also 
fish away from the shoreline. Why? Because it’s too 
shallow, and because of the abundance of water 
hyacinths. Also the bass are seldom there. 

There’s another unusual facet to Trafford’s fishing 
— the lures. You don’t need a huge tackle box. It’s 
basically a two-lure lake. You can catch bigmouths 
with topwater lures (propeller types or lipped, 
shallow divers) or with plastic worms. 

Deep diving lures such as crank baits, spinners or 
spoons will work only if there’s a heavy hydrilla kill 
from an extreme winter. Unfortunately, south 
Florida doesn’t regularly have extreme cold winters 
that will kill back the noxious plant. 

One March, Bill and | used shallow running crank 
baits after such a cold weather hydrilla-kill. They 
worked beautifully, but you can’t count on being 
able to use deep divers consistently. 

Lure colors aren’t too unusual. Black and silver or 
black and gold are the best for Rebel or balsa-type 
lures. Propeller plugs usually are frog-colored or 
sometimes black and yellow. 

Even the worm colors are simple. Purple and 
black are preferred. Purple works best when the 
sun is bright, but black produces best when the day 
is overcast. 

Probably other worm colors could produce, but 
few Trafford regulars care to experiment. Worm 
size, too, seems unimportant. Hefty bass are caught 
with every size from six to nine inch. Many believe 
the eight-inch is the best all-around size. 

There’s another lake quirk — location of big fish. 
DeLisle found that most bass are caught in the 
south end of the lake, but the biggest usually come 
from the northern half. | landed the eight-pounder 
in that part of the lake. 

Trafford is located three miles west of the farming 
town of Immokalee, which is astride Florida high- 
way 29. Florida 29 intersects U.S. 41 on the south, 
and U.S. 27 on the north. 

You also can reach Immokalee from Fort Myers 
(on U.S. 41) via Florida 82. However, U.S. 41 from 
Tampa to Fort Myers is loaded with traffic. 

Accommodations are limited. There’s one motel, 
the Frontier Lodge, 504 E. Main St., Immokalee, Fla. 
33934. It’s definitely no Holiday Inn. There’s several 
restaurants serving home-style meals. You won't 
starve, neither do you need a dinner jacket. 

Trafford may be a small lake, but a guide is advis- 
able, and with the sawgrass pond’s quirks, a good 
investment. 

If you’re looking for a wallmount, put Trafford on 
your list. The odds are great you'll tangle with some 
line stretchers there. Whether you can land them is 
another matter. O 


An 8-lb. Trafford bass. 
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HUNTING 


About the time you think you’ve got the 


ie a 


By CHARLES DICKEY 


bobwhite figured, you’re sure to find out otherwise. 


shed bobwhite quail is a game bird with many 
attractive qualities. It usually holds for pointing 
dogs, is a sporty flier and an excellent table bird. 
Most of the time it is in accessible cover and ter- 
rain. It reproduces itself in goodly numbers each 
year. 

As with many game species, perhaps its greatest 
appeal is its unpredictability. With broad limits, a 
hunter knows how the bird should behave. But 
when it comes to a specific bird or covey, the quail 
often do something unexpected. Every time you 
think you have them figured out, they do some- 
thing else. 
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Last February a small covey flushed wild down a 
peninsula of cover surrounded by plowed fields. 
They landed at the tip of the cover and were 
“trapped.” | told my hunting buddy this was the 
situation we’d been waiting for, an ideal chance to 
raise our shooting averages. 

The narrow cover strip had dense grassy cover 
and broomsedge but was wide open above. We 
pushed the strip with two dogs and didn’t find a 
bird. We pushed back down the strip. Nothing! | 
insisted on working it again and was vehement that 
| had seen the birds land. 

When we reached the tip of the cover again, my 
buddy said, ‘‘Maybe they ran out into the plowed 
field.” 

“Oh, no,” | replied. “Maybe western quail but 
not bobwhites.” 

He laughed and said, ‘“Why don’t you look at the 
dogs?” 

They were pointing 50 feet out in the bare field. 
We moved in and | set my mind that the birds 
would fly back over us to the nearest cover. They 
didn’t. Four birds flushed and wove in and out of 
the clay clods darting for cover 200 yards away. 
Neither hunter slowed their progress. 

The bobwhites had done it to me again. They 


A pair of bobwhite quail 
feed on the seeds of the 
~\ partridge-pea, also known 


didn’t behave like quail should, or | thought they 
should, and | missed two of the easiest shots | had 
all season. 

The rules of the quail game are that the birds win 
some and the hunters win some. If we could bag a 
limit the first hour of each trip, we’d soon tire of 
the game. But if we don’t kill a few birds or at least 
have the chance, we may get discouraged, lose 
interest and take up yard work. 

A few years ago, the multimillionaire owner of a 
quail plantation in north Florida thought seriously 
of employing a team of the best quail biologists in 
America. Their project would be to find out every- 
thing possible about the behavior of bobwhites. 
The behavior studies would then be summarized 
for the owner. The guesswork would be taken out 
of hunting. 

Fortunately, the plantation owner talked it over 
with his chief huntsman, a dog handler who had 
hunted quail for more than 50 years. After a brief 
discussion, they both came to the same conclusion, 
and laughed about it. They really didn’t want to 
know all there was to know about quail. Part of the 
fun of any hunt is discovering for yourself some 
new trick a departing quail will pull. Even being the 
victim of quail stunts is fun — as long as it doesn’t 
happen too often. There’s a delicate balance and it 
varies with each hunter. 

The dedicated quail hunter spends a lot of time 
deciding on the best shotgun and shells. He spends 
countless hours training dogs. He reads all he can 
find about quail and talks to veteran hunters at 
every opportunity. He wants to become proficient 
and he may even lust for perfection. 


But perfection is a distant star. If we ever reached 
it, we would regret it and be unhappy. Fortunately, 
the unpredictable nature of quail guarantees that 
we will never find the Holy Grail. 

The nature of humans dictates that no hunter will 
ever own the perfect quail dog. There is a saying in 
the South that every man is entitled to at least one 
good bird dog and one good wife during his 
lifetime. The word “perfect’’ is never used. 

While many hunters own excellent or great dogs, 
there is always one area that could be improved. 
While the dog may be superior in pointing coveys, 
he’s not as good with singles. The dog has great 
style on point, is staunch as a tombstone and 
combs the cover like a harvester. But he doesn’t 
like to fetch dead birds and sometimes he chews 
them. 

You no sooner straighten out one flaw with a 
pointing dog than he cultivates another. He de- 
velops a fondness for chasing deer or discovers that 
armadillos are great fun. 

While a hunter may yearn for the perfect dog, 
he’s happy if he gets a good one. If, by some mira- 
cle, he trained the perfect dog, he’d be afraid to 
take it out and get it scratched up. 

Most dogs are tolerant of human mistakes, such 
as missing several birds in a row. Occasionally an 
old dog will turn and give you a dirty or inquiring 
look but he accepts you the way you are. Humans 
are not as patient about accepting behavioral flaws, 
either with dogs or hunting companions. 

Every dog has his day. So does every hunter. And 
bobwhites make mistakes. When it’s all put to- 
gether, it’s a memorable day for the hunter. Maybe 
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Hunters get set for action, below 
left, as group of trained pointers 
stand at point over a covey of 
quail. Equip your hunting dog, # 
right, with a fluorescent orange 
collar. It will enable you to keep 
track of him in dense cover, and 
may possibly keep him from 
being shot, accidentally. 


the dogs remember it, too. It helps get them both 
cver the bad days. 


Use Fluorescent Orange 


It’s easier to keep track of your dog in the field if 
you put a daylight fluorescent orange collar on him. 
This color, often called “hunter orange” or “blaze 
orange,’ does not occur in nature. It can’t be con- 
fused with any other color and is the most visible of 
all colors under varying light conditions. 

When hunting dense ground cover or brush, it’s 
easy to lose track of your dog. If you hunt dogs 
with dark hair, such as German shorthairs, you can 
miss the dog on point in shadows only a few feet 
away. A spot of orange saves a lot of yelling and 
whistling, or perhaps even calling your dog off 
point. 

Most dog supply houses carry a variety of collars 
in fluorescent orange. The luminescence will 
eventually fade with prolonged use. One of the 
cheapest ways to use the color is to buy the 
inexpensive nylon ‘‘slip-on’’ collars that fit over a 
regular leather collar. If the color fades or the slip- 
collar is torn, you simply replace it. 

During the deer season, | always feel more 
comfortable when my dogs are wearing orange 
collars. There’s a lot of white on the dogs and in the 
wrong cover or light conditions a hunter might 
think the white a flashing deer tail. Also, in dense 
cover, such as palmettos, when a low-flying quail or 
woodcock flushes, the orange collar might prevent 
a dog in the line of fire from being shot. 

Michigan now requires that upland game hunters 
wear fluorescent orange caps. Florida does not 
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have a similar law but it’s a good idea if hunters 
wear blaze orange caps and vests voluntarily. The 
color can save your life. 


The Daisy Model 25 


The last Daisy Model 25 recently rolled off the 
assembly line. For four generations the pump- 
action BB gun was the first gun owned by many 
American boys. 

No person ever forgets the first gun that was 
really his. The Model 25 was hard to hide in a 
package but it probably brightened more young- 
sters’ faces on Christmas morning than any other gift. 

The Daisy Company manufactured 20 million air 
guns. The last one is being presented to the Wash- 
ington Museum of the National Rifle Association of 
America. 

The Model 25 was designed by Fred Lefever, 
grandson of the founder of Lefever Arms Company 
which made shotguns that were to become collec- 
tors’ items. The first Model 25 was made in 1914 
and, with only a few modifications, has been in 
production ever since. 

The Model 25 helped add to our language, ‘‘It’s a 
Daisy!’ The phrase means ‘‘something special.” O 
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wildlife 
smuggling 


ales of illegally imported wildlife in the U.S. now runs 
S$. the “tens of millions of dollars a year,” earning 
for an international network of smugglers profit margins 
comparable to those in the drug trade, according to the 
National Wildlife Federation. 

Illegal trade in products made from wildlife, such as 
ocelot fur jackets and crocodile shoes, is even greater in 
volume, reports the federation. 

“The most sobering fact is that much of this traffic 
involves protected wildlife—including many species whose 
existence is threatened or endangered,” the federation 
observes. “The rarer the creature, the higher the price. 
And the higher the potential profit, the greater the incen- 
tive to smuggle.” 

As examples of rare and valuable wildlife often smuggled 
into the U.S., the federation cites the unusual hyacinthine 
macaws from the jungles of southern Brazil, which bring as 
much as $8,000 apiece. And a shipment of 375 threatened 
Indonesian cockatoos seized two years ago was valued 
at $750,000. 

There is a “seemingly insatiable appetite” in Europe, the 
U.S. and Japan for exotic wildlife, and the market is 
supplied by an international network of poachers, middle- 
men, brokers and dealers, said the federation. “The mark- 
ups are staggering,” the report adds, “ and the risks, at least 
in the past, have been low.” 

Most of the illegal wildlife comes from the jungles and 
tropical rain forests of Asia, South America and Africa. 
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For impoverished natives, collecting mammals, birds, and 
reptiles is a source of income. Dealers in Bangkok, Singa- 
pore, Barranquilla (Columbia), Asuncion (Paraguay) and 
certain other cities buy up the harvest for a fraction of the 
final retail price and they, in turn, supply dealers and 
brokers in Europe, the U.S. and Japan. 

How are the animals smuggled into the U.S.? Many 
younger animals are crammed into small crates and die in 
transit. Endangered radiated tortoises from Madagascar 
were found under the false bottom of a crate containing 
poisonous snakes. Rare Australian parrots were concealed 
in a shipment of race horses. Parrots were found stuffed in 
nylon stockings and stashed in automobile door panels. Up 
to 10 animals may perish for every one that reaches its 
destination alive. 

Most often, illicit wildlife and their products come into 
the U.S. shielded by false or misleading documents and this 
is what makes the illegal trade so difficult to control. Clark 
Bavin, chief of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s Law 
Enforcement Division, explains that with just 210 agents 
and 35 inspectors at work, it’s nearly impossible to stem 
the flow of illegal imports. ‘‘We suspect that there’s a large 
volume of illegal traffic that we’re nowhere near approach- 
ing,” Bavin said. 

In addition, penalties for those animal smugglers who are 
caught have been little more than hand slaps, the federation 
reports. There were 584 convictions for such crimes in 
1977, all of which were classified as misdemeanors, with 
fines totalling just $31,117. Jail sentences totalled only 
2,015 days. 

Now, however, the word is out that the U.S. is cracking 
down on animal smugglers. The Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the Justice Department and the Customs Service are all 
stepping up their efforts to catch and convict smugglers, 
brokers and dealers. 

Kenneth Berlin, who runs the Justice Department’s 
Wildlife Enforcement Program, said that, in the future, U.S. 
attorney’s will be pressing for tougher sentences for wildlife 
smugglers. And the Fish and Wildlife Service is preparing 
new regulations requiring all wildlife importers and export- 
ers to get federal licenses. That way, a conviction for 
illegal trade could cause a license revocation and put the 
dealer out of business. 

President Carter announced in his August environmental 
message that he would submit to Congress a bill strengthen- 
ing the federal government’s power to control illegal 
smuggling of wildlife and wildlife products. In addition, 
Carter announced the establishment of a Department of 
Justice “strike force” to crack down on violators, especial- 
ly those trading in protected wildlife species. 

With the risks of conviction and punishment much 
greater, officials now hope illicit wildlife trade will cease to 
be such a lucrative international crime. Until then, the 
earth’s beleagured wildlife will be helpless victims. As 
Joseph O’Kane, a U.S. Customs agent, said, “you can’t 
equate wildlife smuggling solely in terms of dollars. You 
must also think in terms of when something becomes 
extinct.” —National Wildlife Federation O 
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By Trisha Spillan 


here has been a lot of talk lately in the world 

of photography about instant cameras. Merely 
point, press the shutter, and vo//a/ you have a pic- 
ture. 

That’s not for Brian Proctor. He readily admits 
it might take him anywhere from four to six 
months to get one photograph. And he isn’t about 
to speed up. 

“The challenge of getting the photograph is 
just as great as actually getting the shot,” Proctor 
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Wildlife Photographer Brian Proctor 


WHITE-TAIL BUCK 


explained. To him, there is a lot more involved 
than just snapping the shutter. 

The 30-year-old Tallahassean is one of a growing 
legion of wildlife photographers. With the increas- 
ing concern for the environment, the demand and 
interest in capturing the pristine quality that is 
America, in pictures, is on the rise. 

Wildlife photography graces the covers of maga- 
zines nationwide and the walls of offices from 
coast to coast. People are fascinated by wild ani- 
mals, most of which they’ll never get to see. 

Proctor shares this fascination. An outdoor en- 
thusiast, he picked up a camera about six years 
ago at the encouragement of his brother-in-law, 
Gene Camp, and as a good excuse to stay in the 
woods after hunting season was over. 

Now his photographs have appeared in nation- 


al magazines (including Florida Wildlife) and can 
be found on office walls. His inventory is not 
large, but he is working on it. 

“Il will choose one subject, such as waterfowl, 
and for the next six months | will concentrate on 
getting the shot | want,” he said. 

This involves finding a good location, observing 
the waterfowl, constructing a blind, studying the 
birds’ habits and movements, then setting up a 
photographic situation. 

“| spend a lot of time in the woods just observ- 
ing,” he said. “Right now I am looking for a good 
waterfowl jump shot.” 

His quest for waterfowl photographs during a 
chilly north Florida winter takes him out on frosty 
weekend mornings when the temperature can dip 
into the low 20s. He utilizes a floating blind that 
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looks like a clump of grass to get close to the sub- 
jects. 

“| wear a dry suit and wade in among the ducks 
It’s a great blind, but the water’s 


to photograph. 
cold.” 

Although he may shoot several rolls of film each 
time, he doesn’t quit his quest until ‘the’ shot 
materializes. 

There are easier ways to photograph wildlife. 
Many prominent wildlife photographers take ad- 
vantage of controlled environments and simulation 
shots. 

“A professional 
afford the luxury of time. 


wildlife photographer can’t 
It is a very competitive 
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business. But simulation is just not for me. It 
would take away the enjoyment.” 

Proctor admits his photography is paying for it- 
self, but not enough for him to make a living. 
Weekdays he is in partnership with two others in 
Pro Fence Company in Tallahassee and is also an 
associate with Strauss Real Estate Company. 

But after work Friday, he heads to the woods 
and doesn’t usually come out until late Sunday. 

“lam fortunate to have a lot of friends in Talla- 
hassee who have allowed me access to areas such 
as the Joe Budd Wildlife Management Area, Tall 
Timbers Research Station, Rosehill Plantation and 
several timber company lands. There is a rich 
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Wildlife Photographer 
Brian Proctor 


abundance of everything a person would want to 
photograph—deer, turkey, waterfowl.” 

Much of Proctor’s early work was centered 
around Payne’s Prairie near Gainesville. He was 
working on the family horse farm and made friends 
with the biologists on the area. In exchange for 
being allowed to photograph the teeming wildlife, 
Proctor would give copies of his slides to the 
Department of Natural Resources. 

He had his first wildlife photo exhibit in Ocala. 
Despite its success, he doesn’t plan to exhibit again 
until he has completed his planned range of 
subjects. 

Perhaps one day he will write that book on 
photographing wildlife that he talks about, or he 
may even get into filming wildlife. But for now, 
Brian Proctor finds enormous satisfaction in re- 
treating to the woods in quest of that one perfect 
shot. 

“1 would like to photograph a subject with 
enough dramatic impact that a sportsman, or a lay- 
man not acquainted with wildlife, upon seeing it, 
could perhaps realize how important it is that we 
protect our natural resource heritage.” O 


AMERICAN OYSTERCATCHER 
NUTRIA Photos by Brian Proctor 
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Was I Too Early or 
Were They Too Late’ 


SETTING OUT THE DECOYS 


W<" the hunting season will soon be over and 
that’s when strange things start to happen. 

The day after it closes, | get covered up with in- 
vitations to go hunting. | start bumping into friends | 
haven’t seen for months. They can hardly wait to tell 
me about huge numbers of bobwhite they bagged, how 
splendidly their dogs worked and what endless pleasure 
they had with access to thousands of acres of prime 
quail housing. 

After they’ve related their shooting adventures for the 
past three months, including a statistical analysis on a 
day by day basis, there is a sudden pause. They lower 
their voices and say, ‘| hope you can hunt with me 
next fall.”” It always come out kind of weak. 

Where do they think I’ve been all hunting season? In 
a mosque? They've dodged me for months but now 
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By Charles Dickey 


Photo by Charles Dickey 


they feel safe about inviting me to some vague hunt 
nine months away, as confident as an insurance agent 
selling you a policy when he knows you're not going to 
read the contract and couldn’t understand it if you did. 

| don’t know why people feel compelled to extend an 
invitation they don’t intend to make good on and you 
know they aren’t. Further, they know you don’t believe 
it when they ask you. 

I'd be happy to listen to their bragging stories without 
going through the charade of their promises. | don’t 
mind listening to their lies without obligation. After all, 
if | don’t listen to their lies, they won’t listen to my true 
stories. 

A friend of mine in north Georgia writes me every 
March and recounts his great victories over coveys of 
ruffed grouse. He always closes his annual report by 
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saying, ‘I’m counting on you hunting with me next 
fall: 

You know what he writes me next fall? He tells me 
how good the trout fishing was in the spring and invites 
me to come up next spring. 

Duck hunters are the worst about inviting you to hunt 
at some vague time in the future with no honest intent 
of following through. It seems to justify them using my 
time to hear their exaggerations. 

A duck hunter usually has some mysterious lake he 
guards as jealously as his wife’s honor, maybe more so. 
When you meet for lunch after the season, he doesn’t 
even say ‘‘Hello.’” He plunges into a long-winded tale 
about being attacked by clouds of ringnecks and mal- 
lards. Throughout the entire season, three mornings a 
week, he was covered up with pintails and had his limit 
within thirty minutes. After appropriate ‘‘oohs’’ and 
comments from me, he says casually, with just a hint of 
condescension, “| sure want you to hunt with me next 
season.” 

I'm so overwhelmed by his generosity, so utterly 
awed, that | never reply what | really want to say. It’s 
like the only time | made a public speech. | didn’t say 
anything | planned to say and immediately after sitting 
down thought of a host of witty remarks. 

What | really want to say is this: We live on the same 
block. | see you going to work every morning. Why 
didn’t you ever invite me then? 

I'm listed in the telephone directory. You do know 
how to read, don’t you? 

You borrowed a sack of my decoys. Do you think | 
bought them just for target practice? 

Well, an old hunter can learn new tricks! A fishing 
buddy in Oregon taught me one. I'll be waiting for 
those casual invitations this spring with a pocket note- 
book and 1980-81 calendar. 

| can hardly wait to see those after-season friends. |’Il 
patiently listen to their tales of swarms of ducks and 
their masterful shooting. When they get around to 
weakly extending an invitation to hunt with them at 
some unspecified time, I'll spring at them like a steel 
trap. 

Ill pull out my notebook and calendar and say, “| 
accept your kind invitation. What day do you want to 
set?”’ 

The host will hedge, “Oh, I'll phone you when the 
fall flight comes down.” 

“No,” I'll say, ‘‘let’s set the date right now! I'll be at 
your house at 5:00 a.m. on Wednesday, November 
235- 

This will be followed by three or four minutes of 
back-peddling and crawfishing. I'll enjoy every second 
of the squirming. 


‘“Look,’’ I’ll say, ‘“‘you did invite me duck hunting, 
didn’t you?”’ 

“Yes,”” he'll twitch, “but duck season is nine months 
away. I’Il scout around in early November and call 
you.” 
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‘““No,’” I’ll shout, ““we’ve made a verbal contract. You 
asked me to go and | accepted. It’s legally binding.” 

That's when I'll jam the calendar under his nose and 
say, “If you can’t go on Nov. 23, you pick a date! I'll 
write a memorandum of this meeting and send you a 
copy tonight, plus one to your boss and wife. The origi- 
nal goes to my lawyer!”’ 

If he makes a run for it, I'll stick out my leg and trip 
him. If he manages to get away, I'll mark him down on 
a special list in my black book. 

It will be the same for deer hunters, quail chasers and 
dove shooters. If they so much as hint at an invitation, 
Ill whip out my engagement book. 

| sure learned a lot from that guy in Oregon. | sent 
him a Christmas card and to make it more personal | 
added a few lines about the great bass fishing in north 
Florida. 

| casually invited him to visit me this spring to sample 
the waters. | immediately received a phone call, fol- 
lowed by a certified letter, saying he’d arrive at noon 
on March 15 for ten days of bass fishing. 

Whoever thought somebody would fly 3,000 miles 
just to catch a bass? Why, | hardly know him! 0 


Photo by Wallace Hughes 
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t’s a chilly fall morning and you have risen at 

dawn to come to a freshly mowed pasture east 
of Tallahassee for your first look at this sporting 
event. Dew still clings to the grass as the sky 
brightens overhead. You bemoan the fact you ne- 
glected to bring a chair. There are no bleachers nor 
concession stands. Those here ahead of you appear 
to know the score—they tote chairs and thermos 
bottles of steaming coffee to locations near the ac- 
tion. 

Even to a first-time observer, it is obvious the 
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athletes love the sport. From the moment they 
approach the line, past the time their run is com- 
plete, they seem alive with excitement. Every 
muscle quivers as they poise awaiting the starting 
signal, then in an explosive burst of speed, take 
off. 

Even after they return to the sidelines, the 
excitement lingers. One gets the impression they 
would rather do this than anything else. Their 
eagerness is evident, from the attentive gaze in 
their eyes to the incessant wagging of their tails. 
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By Trisha Spillan 


Yes, tails—for these finely tuned athletes are 
dogs, golden, Laborador and Chesapeake retrievers, 
participants in the sport of field trialing. For three 
days they will be out in force at Mallard Hill Farm 
to take part, along with their owners and handlers, 
in a retriever dog trial sponsored by the North 
Florida Amateur Retriever Club. 

There are close to 140 entries in this trial, one 
of a series held in the Southeast each fall. Many of 
the owners and handlers are friends, drawn togeth- 
er by this common link—their dogs. To some, it’s 
a hobby, to others a way of life, to all, it’s a lot 
of fun. 

Put simply, in retriever field trialing, the dogs 
are to seek and retrieve fallen game when ordered 
to do so. But the judges are looking for a little 
more. The word ‘style’ is repeated often by train- 
ers. A winning dog not only does his job, but does 
it with that little something extra—a mixture of 
boldness, dash, intelligence and enthusiasm. 

Don’t be mistaken. These dogs are likely to be 
just as at home in a hunting blind as under the 
artificial conditions of a field trial. In fact, the 
sport evolved in the 1930s when some Yankee 


Water-drenched, a Chesapeake emerges with mallard 
drake, while a Labrador, right, awaits fetch signal. The 
dogs’ bird finding ability is tested in water and over land. 


Photos by Wallace Hughes 
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hunters started a game of “‘My dog’s better than 
your dog.” What hunter wouldn’t want one of 
these highly trained dogs with him in the field? 

Dr. Martin Dunaway, a Thomasville, Ga. physi- 
cian, serves as current president of the sponsoring 
club and is an avid exhibitor, although at this trial 
he is usually running from one competition area to 
another keeping the action moving. His thoughts 
echo those of others as he speaks of the “‘inner joy 
of accomplishing something most people can’t.” 

“This requires you have tight control over some- 
thing that is basically uncontrollable,” he explain- 
ed. ‘‘It’s a sport where success is measured in years. 
A dog doesn’t become a top competitor until he 
is four or five years old, but the training begins as 
soon as he can walk.” 

Strolling around the tree-laden grounds, past 
pickup trucks customized for transporting these 
four-legged athletes, one hears snatches of con- 
versation, the central theme of most of them being 
dogs. Off by the fringes near a crystal blue pond, 
a white-jacketed owner tosses a rubber dummy in- 
to the cattails. A black explosion signals his Lab 
hitting the water to fetch it. 

Patience, perseverance and a lot of love are the 
keys to training a successful retriever. These dogs 
are born with a keen nose and an inherent eager- 
ness to hunt and retrieve. But it is up to the train- 
er to develop and bring these talents out. A dog 
must respond instantly to the handler’s commands, 
even when his eagerness to retrieve is fighting to 
get the upper hand. In actual hunting situations, 
the dog, with his limited ability to see through 
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In with a splash and out with the duck. Chesapeakes 
and goldens join chocolate and black Labs in 
trials where style is an important factor. 


dense cover, must rely on the handler to steer him 
towards fallen game. 

Conditions at a field trial simulate those of the 
hunting field although some, in fact, are more 
difficult. Dogs retrieve over land and through wa- 
ter and must bring back not just one, but up to 
three birds in a test. 

“You have to be a little crazy, ’”’ said one owner 
when quizzed as to why get involved in this sport. 
Like many who have field trial dogs, he got started 
when someone took him to a trial. 

“| realized that my dog could do that, too, and 
then | was hooked,” he laughed. 

Organizations like NFARC allow a dog owner 
the opportunity to participate in both club and 
sanctioned trials. There are categories for all dogs, 
based on ability. Club trials, unlike this sanctioned 
one, even have puppy stakes for the very beginners. 
Here at Mallard Hill, the dogs are divided into four 
divisions: derby for those up to two years; qualify- 
ing for intermediate level; amateur all-age for 
amateur handlers; and open all-age for advance 
dogs shown by either amateur or professional 
handlers. 

The work over land is fascinating as dog after 
dog seemingly skim over the stubbly cornfield to 
bring back their feathered quarry. But it has to be 
the water work which is the most spectacular. And 
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the setting at Mallard Hill couldn’t be more per- 
Teet 

At a pond near a cow pasture towards the back 
of the property, the stage is prepared for a group 
of retrievers. These are qualifying dogs and will 


have a triple. On the line is the lone Chesapeake 
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in the trial, his distinctive red-brown color and 
curly coat setting him apart from the others. At 
his side, a white-jacketed handler stands with arms 
folded behind his back. The dog is sitting, poised 
for action and the handler nods his head to the two 
judges. 

From the far side of the pond, a shot rings out 
and a duck strikes the water surface. To the right, 
another shot and again a bird hits the water. The 
third and final shot is to the left and a duck is 
close in, fluttering on the surface. 

His yellow eyes glued to the last bird, the 
Chessie is like a coiled spring, then the signal 
and his muscular legs propel him forward in a 
giant surge. In a twinkling he bursts into the blue 
water, spray flinging back as his powerful strokes 
churn him to his destination. He has the bird and 
whirls to return in a straight line to the handler’s 
side. The duck is released into a waiting hand and 
at the signal, he’s off to the second duck. 

With a style and grace bordering on the poetic, 
this truly noble beast completes the assignment. 
When he returns to release the last bird from his 
delicate mouth, the dog’s sides may heave from the 
exertion, but his eyes beg for another chance to 
perform. A rough tussle to his damp, curly head 
and the pair turn to merge with the onlooking 
crowd. 

It doesn’t take long to realize how easy it is 
to be caught up in field trialing. Just one morning 
was sufficient for at least one person to look anew 
at a canine companion and muse, “I bet you can 
do that.” O 
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Game Commission Photo 


By BRANTLEY GOODSON 


Director, Division of Law Enforcement 


O° his way home from a fishing trip, a 
sportsman notices someone in a boat shining a 
light into the edge of the swamp. He thinks this is 
strange, especially when he hears shouting and 
loud splashing. Although a telephone is only a few 
minutes away, he does not think the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission would want to be 
bothered. The next day, he discovers that several 
alligators were killed in that area. 

An avid snake collector discovers, by accident, 
that his neighbor is illegally collecting and shipping 
Eastern indigo snakes, a threatened species pro- 
tected by Florida law. Infuriated, he considers 
calling the Commission but hesitates, ‘They probably 
won't do anything unless | swear to it in court. 
What if my neighbor finds out | turned him in?’’ 
Instead, he does nothing. 
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While these situations are not nearly as dramatic 
as the Kitty Genovese incident 10 years ago, in 
which 38 citizens witnessed the brutal murder of a 
young woman but did not notify the police or offer 
to help the victim, they represent typical situations 
in which citizens should have notified authorities. If 
the witnesses in these situations had called the 
Commission, these violations may have been pre- 
vented or halted in progress and the offenders ap- 
prehended. 

There are many things that stand in the way of 
witness reporting. Sometimes, non-reporting re- 
sults from fear of retaliation or from physical incon- 
venience. In other instances, it is a result of not 
noticing suspicious events or the lack of a direct 
means of communication with the police. Research 
findings by social scientists show that many factors, 
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once assumed to affect reporting, actually did not. 
For instance, the witnesses’ attitude toward the po- 
lice or toward the criminal have little relationship to 
reporting. Factors such as the ambiguity of a situa- 
tion, the severity of the crime, the commitment of 
the witness to report and the characteristics of the 
community have shown to significantly influence 
witness reporting of a crime. 

Studies have shown that the number of reported 
crimes indicate only the ‘‘tip of the iceberg.” The 
actual extent of non-reporting of suspicious or 
criminal activities has been brought to light by a 
recent study carried out by the New Mexico Game 
and Fish Department. 

This unique project involved the hiring of an 
undercover employee to ‘‘simulate” as well as actu- 
ally carry out flagrant wildlife violations over a one- 
year period. He carefully recorded each publicly 
observed wildlife violation that should have looked 
questionable even to a casual observer. The study 
stated: ‘‘Forty-three times he was observed in obvi- 


Night hunting of deer, left, is an illegal practice that 
can be curtailed with citizen cooperation. Prompt 
reporting of violations in progress often leads to 
immediate arrests. Professional radio operators, below, 
receive incoming “WILDLIFE ALERT” calls and 

relay information directly to wildlife officers on patrol. 
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ous violation, but only once was he reported to 
authorities. He may have been observed at other 
times that he did not know.” 

Although the results of this study are certainly 
not conclusive, they do illustrate that the ‘“non- 
reporting syndrome” may be even more wide- 
spread than once thought, expecially in regard to 


wildlife violations. 
In recent years, there has been a dramatic in- 


crease in efforts made by police agencies through- 
out the United States to develop public awareness 
campaigns to emphasize crime reduction. These 
programs have taken various forms, but among the 
most prevalent are those involving citizen crime re- 
porting projects. These projects encourage groups 
of citizens to report suspicious and criminal activity 
directly to law enforcement agencies. They may vary 
in reporting methods, educational training of par- 
ticipants and the degree of citizen commitment; 
however, they share the common goal of reducing 
crime through citizen involvement. 

Two years ago, the New Mexico Game and Fish 
Department instituted a citizen crime reporting 
project called “Operation: Game Thief.” It was de- 
signed as a special telephone line project with a 
reward system and an anonymous toll-free tele- 
phone number. 


Photos by Jerry Thompson 
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After a one-year study of New Mexico’s methods 
and similar successful programs throughout the 
U.S., the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission began initiation of its own program. Called 
“Wildlife Alert,” citizens are urged to be on the 
alert for wildlife violations and suspicious activities. 
They can report these activities through any of the 
Commission’s five toll-free numbers located across 
the state. 

Now you can become an integral part of the 
Commission's effort to conserve Florida’s wildlife. 
If you spend time in the outdoors, chances are that 
sooner or later, you will have the opportunity to 
participate. 

First of all, report wildlife law violations in prog- 
ress, like hunting during closed seasons or at night, 
or the illegal killing of songbirds or endangered 
species like the bald eagle, panther or manatee. 

Report suspicious activities that are linked to 
hunting, fishing or trespassing on wildlife refuges 
and management areas . . . such as vehicles using 
spotlights at night along roads, in fields or 
woods . . . or gunshots after dark. 

How should you report? First, obtain as much in- 
formation as possible about the incident... in- 
cluding names, addresses, descriptions of individu- 
als involved and vehicles, tag numbers, when and 
where it occurred. WRITE IT DOWN — remember 
the five Ws of reporting: who, what, where, when 
and why. 

Next, call promptly. Call the nearest Commission 
toll-free number and relay the information to our 
radio dispatcher or other law enforcement person- 
nel. A wildlife officer will be dispatched im- 
mediately to handle the complaint. Monetary re- 
wards up to $350 are available if the information 
leads to the arrest of a wildlife law violator. Callers 
need not give their names if they wish to remain 
anonymous. A code number can be assigned for 
future contacts with the Commission. Furthermore, 
citizens will not be obligated to testify or appear in 
court, although the Commission would welcome 
such actions. The minimum reward is $100. Infor- 
mation leading to the arrest and conviction of indi- 
viduals for killing endangered or threatened species 
may result in rewards up to $500. 

Remember ... the promptness of the report is 
important. Wildlife officers may be able to appre- 
hend violators in the act, but any information, even 
old information, is better than none. 

Why should you report? Because the Commission 
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At top left, information from a concerned citizen led 

to the arrest and conviction of a north Florida man for 
illegally killing this young deer. He was fined $500. 
Illegal sale of gopher tortoises, above, is chronic problem 
in some areas. A call to “WILDLIFE ALERT” would 
help stop this practice. Unlawful possession, at top 

right, or killing of non-game birds, such as this hawk, 
should be reported to “WILDLIFE ALERT.” Informa- 
tion from a concerned sportsman, below, right, led 

to the discovery of this illegal fish trap. 
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needs you. Without the active support of 
sportsmen, campers, hikers, birdwatchers, boaters, 
conservationists and others who love the outdoors, 
it is impossible to properly conserve Florida’s rich 
wildlife resources. The saying, ‘‘The police are the 
people, and the people are the police” is true. 
“Hired hands’ alone can never achieve effective 
social controls. 

The Commission cares about Florida’s wildlife 
and we need your help to ensure its proper conser- 
vation. Reward monies are derived from donations 
from concerned citizens. A private, statewide 
committee of 13 members oversees the dispersal of 
reward funds to persons giving sufficient informa- 
tion to make an arrest. The payment of money is 
not contingent on convictions except in the case of 
endangered and threatened species violations. 

Rewards are incentives for citizens to become in- 
volved in conservation efforts. At times it may be 
necessary for Wildlife Alert callers to travel several 
miles in order to reach a telephone. It may also 
mean cutting short sporting excursions in order to 
report violations. Monetary incentives help offset 
the inconvenience and difficulties that might stand 
in the way of contacting the Commission’s Division 
of Law Enforcement. Rewards also increase the de- 
sire to give more detailed and accurate information 
from which wildlife officers can work. 

You can support the Wildlife Alert program by 
donations to the Wildlife Alert Reward Fund and by 
reporting wildlife violations and suspicious ac- 
tivities. But don’t attempt to apprehend violators or 
interfere with violations in progress! Contact us 
immediately with all information and we will take 
the necessary action. 

Don’t forget or put off reporting. If you are unde- 
cided ... report anyway. Many times, bits and 
pieces of information can be linked together and 
used to good advantage. 

If you are interested in more information on 
Wildlife Alert, contact our Office of Informational 
Services located in the five regional offices of the 
Commission. Bumper stickers, posters and educa- 
tional slide presentations are available upon re- 
quest to sportsmen’s clubs, civic clubs and other 
interested groups. 

The Wildlife Alert program is designed to foster 
increased citizen interaction with the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission and enhance conser- 
vation awareness. Let’s face it, the days are gone 
when wildlife law violators could be classified as 
just “good ol’ boys.” Wildlife law violators are 
thieves and they steal your natural heritage. We 
urge everyone to do something positive about 
wildlife crime. You, your children and future gen- 
erations will reap the benefits that Wildlife Alert 
offers. O 
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Of the 420 kinds of birds found in Florida, 156 are classified as winter 
residents. After summering and nesting up north, they generally arrive here 
sometime in October or November and stay until April or May. 


WINTER 


by Morrie Naggiar B I 


Photo by Wallace Hughes 


Bonaparte’s Gull Its small size and buoy- 
ant flight give the observer the initial impression 
that he is looking at a tern rather than a gull. The 
species is a common winter visitor throughout the 
state. The white wing tips make a good field identi- 
fication mark. These birds feed on a variety of an- 
imal material, showing a preference for insects, but 
readily taking shrimp and other marine organisms. 


oF Photo by C. Greene : 
Horned Grebe Although not too frequently 
encountered on inland waters, this is the common 
grebe of the tidal areas of the state. Strong and 
direct in flight, it moves with rapid wing beat. An 
accomplished diver, the lobbed feet serve admir- 
ably to propel the bird rapidly in its underwater 
pursuit of prey. Animal matter—fish, crustaceans 
and insects—make up most of its food. 


White Pelican Nesting for the most part in the northwestern area 
of the U.S. and Canada, this bird moves into Florida and elsewhere 


along the Gulf coast during the cooler months. 


In contrast to the 


spectacular dives of the brown pelican, feeding whites usually swim or 
wade and scoop from the surface, or capture in the shallows, the fish 
and other organisms that comprise the mainstay of their diet. 
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Photo by Lynn Stone 


Red Knot One of the 
large variety of shorebirds 
that finds Florida’s winter 
conditions to its liking, the 
knot is a_ short-necked, 
stocky ‘“‘sandpiper.”’ Nest- 
ing in the arctic region, a 
few stragglers may sum- 
mer as far south as Florida. 
Here it is essentially a bird 
of the seashore. It feeds to 
a considerable extent on 
the coquina, the tiny ‘“‘rain- 
bow clam” of the sandy 
beaches. 
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Peregrine Falcon A pere- 
grine possesses a full measure of 
the verve and dash commonly 
associated with the birds of prey. 
The long, slender wings and the 
dark vertical eye bar are identifi- 
cation features of the ‘‘duck 
hawk.”’ The species had declined 
greatly in number in the past few 
decades, but now, thanks to pub- 
lic concern and the dedicated ef- 
forts of conservationists, it seems 
to be pulling back from the brink 
of extinction. 


Photo by James C. Greene 


American Widgeon A 
medium-sized dabbler (surface 


and shallow water feeder), the 
widgeon is among the numerous 
species of waterfowl that spend 
the cooler months in this state. 
The “‘baldpate”’ is frequently en- 
countered in the company of 
ringnecks, canvasbacks, and oth- 
er deep-water foragers from 
whom it snatches bits of food 
that have been brought up from 
the depths. 
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Photo by Wallace Hughes 


Lesser Scaup A good part of the “‘bluebills” that winter in the Atlantic 
flyway concentrate in Florida. The Banana and Indian rivers on the east coast 
and the tidal waters of Lee and Charlotte counties on the Gulf are especially 
favored. Not as highly regarded on the table as some other waterfowl, scaup 
are strong flyers and decoy readily, attributes of a good game species. 
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Photos by James C. Greene 
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Marsh Hawk A bird of 
the open country, the sight of 


one or more of these skilled hun- 
ters flying a few feet above the 
ground, quartering back and 
forth across fields and marsh- 
lands, is a familiar one to most 
outdoorsmen. An_ occasional 
small bird may be taken, but the 
marsh hawk is, essentially, a ro- 
dent specialist, with the cotton 
rat a special favorite. The white 
tail coverts form a conspicuous 
rump patch—a sure identification 
mark of the species. 


Hooded Merganser Wood- 
ed freshwater ponds and marshes 
make up the preferred habitat of 
this species. The male’s black 
and white crested head is his 
most conspicuous feature. Fe- 
males and immatures are more 
subdued in coloration. The long, 
narrow, serrated bill is typical of 
the ‘‘fishducks.”’ They take some 
vegetable food, but their diet is 
mostly animal matter such as 
fish, insects and crustaceans. 


Goldfinch In its winter plumage, the “wild 
canary”’ shows only a hint of the bright yellow that 
characterizes the male in summer. The short, 
heavy bill and white wing bar are good identifica- 
tion marks. The goldfinch is a flocking bird, usual- 
ly moving about in sizeable groups. The flight is 
characteristically undulating. 


White-throated Sparrow 
A common seasonal visitor to 
northern Florida, but increas- 
ingly rare southward on the 
peninsula. A ground feeder, it 
is usually found in close prox- 
imity to cover. As likely to be 
found in city gardens as on re- 
mote swamp edges, the white 
throat is a good identification 
mark. 


Purple Finch Rose red rather than purple is 
the dominant color of the male of the species. Its 
distribution here tends to be erratic but it may be 
considered a fairly common winter visitor in north- 
ern Florida. It is less frequently encountered on 
down the state. It is quite gregarious in winter and 
frequently sizeable flocks visit feeding stations. 
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Photos by James C. Greene 


Chipping Sparrow Rusty cap, black eye 
line, and gray rump patch contrasting with a brown 
back are identification marks of this bird. The song 
is a series of rapid ‘“‘chips.’’ Recorded as a nester in 
northwest Florida, from October to early May it 
can be found from the northern Gulf area well into 
the southern part of the state. 


Photos by Wallace Hughes 
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Orange-crowned Warbler One of a large 
group of small, active birds—the wood warblers— 
the identification of which is frequently a prob- 
lem for the casual birdwatcher. This is a small, 
grayish-olive bird, lighter below with faint streak- 
ings on breast and without wing bars. Live oaks 
seem to hold special attraction for the species as 
do wax myrtle thickets. 


Hermit Thrush _Rusty- 
colored tail, heavily spotted 
chest and white eye-ring are 
identification points of this 
species. Usually seen singly, 
as befits its common name, 


hammocks and _ extensive 
woodlands are its favored hab- 
itats. It may sit quietly for 
considerable periods of time, 
hence escaping notice by the 
casual observer. O 


ON POINT Photo by Charles Dickey 


For the bobwhite quail hunting addict 


‘There Is No Cure 


By Charles Dickey 
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QUAI L ACTION 


ome people are addicted to food, others to to- 
bacco, and some get hooked on bobwhite 
quail hunting. 
there is no cure. 
During the hunting season, you can ease the 
pains by medicating yourself with frequent days 


If you are addicted to quail, 
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FLORIDA BOBWHITE 


Photo by Charles Dickey 


afield behind a brace of pointing dogs. It is only a 
temporary reprieve because the basic addiction 
remains. During the off-season, the symptoms can 
be treated by associating with other quail hunters, 
talking about bobwhites and exercising your dogs. 

The addiction is progressive. It gets worse when 
you see a pair of stylish pointers 
lock up on a hidden covey of 
quail. When you see a merry 
setter working carefully upwind, 
catching a noseful of warm bird 
scent and tightening into a quiv- 
ering point, your addiction in- 
creases. If you happen to be the 
owner of the dog, you are past 
hope. 

A great many things contrib- 
ute to the addiction. If, from a 
covey of departing quail, you, by 
chance, bag a double, your mal- 
ady progresses. If your skill was 
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BEGINNING OF QUAIL ADDICTION 


witnessed by a hunting companion, and your own 
dog retrieves the birds, you are forever lost. 

Even on rainy, windy days when the quail seem 
to have vanished from the earth, and your favorite 
coverts are bare, the spirit of the chase deepens 
your compulsion. And on some sunny day when 


There Is No Cure 
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Photo by Charles Dickey 


you watch an anxious lad bag his first bird, and the 
smile spreads across his face when the dog fetches 
it straight to him, you are hooked plumb to the 


gullet. 
It is not such a bad addiction. After all, we can 


treat ourselves as often as we want. Well, almost! O 
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FISHING 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


The experts are changing their tune about 
the effect of rod-and-reelers on fish populations. 


Fiones is ‘storm country,’~they say, and the last 
few months have proved it. Hurricane rains and 
plain old summer thunderstorms have flushed out 
the tidal rivers and given us lots of water. The pre- 
diction is that fishing will improve and be better 
than usual for at least a couple of years. 

This is a mixed blessing, for it lulls us into a false 
sense of security in some parts of the state. I’m 
thinking especially of the southwestern coast where 
saltwater intrusion has pushed the mangrove line 
farther and farther back and coastal fishing has 
deteriorated for years. There have been temporary 
improvements when guides and anglers have said it 
was like the good old days but the general trend is 
downward. Even the fishing pressure has gone 
down in Everglades National Park, a sure sign of too 
many angler failures. 

After years of hearing that hook and line fishing 
can hurt nothing, it is hard to switch the pitch and 
ask for reduced limits or catch-and-release fishing. 
There’s no doubt that we'll have them eventually, 
even in coastal salt water. | have droned on and on 
about how inshore saltwater fish such as the snook 
can be fished out in a given area and | have drawn 
yawns with the infamous Waterman theory that 
such fish can be cleaned out of an entire bay from 
one spot — other residents moving up to the ideal 
feeding station as their predecessors are caught. | 
don’t know whether | invented the theory or not 
but nobody else seems to claim it. 

George Ewing, an East Coast angler, has an in- 
teresting theory about a shortage of snook in his 
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Drawing by Wallace Hughes 
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beloved St. Lucie River last winter and spring. The 
fish were outside the river’s mouth, he said, but he 
feels they travel upstream for the taste of a familiar 
river and the St. Lucie has changed until its flavor 
must be very different these days. Hurricane 
flooding may have flushed it out, temporarily at 
least. 

A casual look at tidal waters indicates there’s a 
complete change of water with each change of tides 
but it isn’t true. Inland waters, especially deep ca- 
nals, may not be cleaned out at all except with ex- 
ceptionally high water. For example, the lowest 
point in a canal may be deeper than nearby salt 
water and there is hardly any movement near the 
bottom with normal tides. There’s a similar situa- 
tion in backwaters, including those clogged by 


vegetation. 
St. Johns Shad 


Some things about Florida shad: 

Look them up ina fishing encyclopedia and you'll 
find the St. Johns fish is the same American shad 
that they catch all the way up into New England on 
the Atlantic coast and all the way from the San 
Francisco area to southern Alaska on the Pacific 
side. 

There have been some changes in the best shad 
fishing locations along the St. Johns. It’s true that 
the shad go all the way from Jacksonville to the 
rather vague beginnings of the river, but in recent 
years the sports fishing hasn’t been so good in the 
lower stretches. If | were going shad fishing I’d get 
upstream as far as famous Lemon Bluff near San- 
ford. Most of my recent efforts have been directed 
at the Puzzle Lake area and beyond. The older ad- 
vice to fish near DeLand isn’t so good these days. 


AMERICAN SHAD 
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Now | suppose the shad will change their program 
in 1980 just to make me look bad. 

Florida shad don’t seem to run as big as the 
northern fish of either coast. They tell me that the 
Florida shad usually spawn only once and then die. 
Farther north they come back to the home river 
more than once. 

A 4-pound shad in Florida is a heck of a big one, 
probably a contest winner. | never caught one that 
large and they’re likely to be deceptive when you 
put them on a scale, for the shad is about as near to 
a shingle as anything that swims. 

Two anglers fishing alike and using identical gear 
are likely to have widely different results with shad. 
| find this more common than with any other fish. 
But there are a few things that help. 

For one thing, lure depth is extremely critical on 
some days and even though some of the shad may 
be “washing’’ on the surface, the ones that take 
your lure may be pretty well down near the bottom. 
Experienced trollers make careful adjustments, 
partly with lure weight and partly with their trolling 
speed. 

Most Florida shad are taken trolling. A fairly flexible 
spinning rod gives a desirable lure action as it bobs 
with the shad rig’s moves. Most shad rigs include a 
small jig or dart and a spoon. 

| catch most of my shad with deep-going flies but 
I’ve quit trying to sell fly fishing for them since 
hardly anybody goes for it. We use sinking lines 
that get our flies near the bottom and although the 
flies vary we find some Mylar shine is very helpful. 
The favorites in flies and lures vary with the part of 
the country you fish, but they’re generally small, 
bright and shiny. 

Although there are faithful addicts and a few 
first-timers every year, our fish have less prestige 
than the shad of California or New England. Maybe 
the appeal is lessened by our trolling method, 
which isn’t very glamorous. Or maybe the same fish 
have more attraction in faster water. 

Let’s be good to the shad. They’re fine fish and 
the time will come when more folks will learn the 
ways to cook them. 


Bass “Flipping” 


Flipping,’ the bass method that takes a rod 
more than seven feet long and involves dunking 
and dipping a plastic worm or other lure in thick 
cover, continues to cut a swath in bass tourneys. 
Old-timers who took great pains to learn plugging 
or fly casting view it with suspicion. 

Just a few years ago when it first won a big Florida 
tournament it was an import from California and it’s 
been gaining ground. There are even telescoping 
rods made especially for the job. No question 
about the skill involved, especially in manipulating 
the lure, but there are those who say the new- 
fangled drill is a reversal toward the canepole. 
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Anyway, used at Lake Texoma last fall, the flip- 
pers wiped out the annual Bass Classic staged by 
B.A.S.S. Times change and sometimes | think the 
bass do, too. 


Poisonous Snakes 


Here’s an unscientific comparison on poisonous 
snakes. Last summer | bored a _ Montana 
sportsman’s club with some slides of Florida fishing 
and wasn’t too surprised when snakes became the 
chief topic of the question period. To those folks 
the swamps, cypress and mangrove strands looked 
like dangerous places. Sure, there are snakes in 
Florida — big snakes and poisonous snakes — and 
you should keep them in mind. But how do they 
compare to the numbers elsewhere? 

Well, | don’t suppose there’s been a snake cen- 
sus lately but I’ve seen about six rattlers in the West 
for every one I’ve viewed in Florida. Of course, the 
Westerners aren't as deadly as the Florida variety, 
averaging much smaller, but I’m inclined to feel the 
Westerners are more aggressive. | suspect that de- 
pends largely upon the weather. 

The moccasins, of course, thrive in Florida 
swamps but the only times I’ve come close to trou- 
ble with them involved hung-up lures and snakes 
that happened to be where | started to reach for my 
bait. There were times when an_ unbelievable 
number of moccasins congregated along a south 
Florida canal because of low water and other con- 
ditions | didn’t understand. You simply had to wear 
snake boots or stand well back if you were afoot, 
and you kept your johnboat away from the bank if 
you were afloat. 

How about the snakes that are suspected in the 
branches that overhang the Everglades creeks? 
There are some, of course, but in 27 years of fishing 
down there | have never had so much as a grass 
snake fall into the boat. | sure don’t worry about 
them anymore. 


Fly Fishing 


A fly rod around 8% feet long and taking a 
Number 8 line has long been touted as the nearest 
to an all-around choice. It can do pretty well in salt 
water, is almost perfect for most bass bugging and 
can cope with bluegills, although it’s a little much 
for them. 

| won’t change the prescription although a 9%- 
foot Orvis Number 8 graphite I’ve been using has 
some advantages, the extra length being quite 
practical when made of such light material. For 
heavy-duty saltwater fishing and for big bass bugs 
in heavy weeds and bonnets I'd rather take one that 
uses a Number 10 line and is around nine feet long. 
You lose too much leverage with extra long rods in 
that class. 

The ideal bluegill rod, | think, is around 7 or 7% 
feet long and takes a Number 6 line. There’s ad- 
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vantage in lighter outfits for very delicate fishing 
with very light leaders, but | see little use for a 
bluegill leader testing less than four pounds and 
the Number 6 outfit shouldn’t be prone to break 
that. The real mission of the little rod that takes 
three or four lines is delicate presentation and few 
of them are suitable in a wind. Besides, any surface 
bug, even in bluegill sizes, needs a little power. 
Wind resistance calls for more line and more line 
calls for more rod. 


Winter Fishing 


Time-of-year is treated too lightly in reports of 
Florida fishing and | keep getting inquiries about 
the winter months, some of the questions being 
slanted for optimistic answers. When it’s coldest in 
the North, Florida fishing sounds best but generally 
isn’t, especially inshore and in fresh waters. 

You can catch bonefish or tarpon any month of 
the year but it’s dependent upon water temper- 
ature. If you want to be sure, January, February and 
March are poor choices. The most popular months 
for bonefish and tarpon in the Keys are April, May 
and June, although the fishing is good during the 
fall too. Water temperature must be 70 degrees or 
warmer to bring many bonefish to the flats. 

There’s a common belief that bonefishing is no 
good during the hot months but that simply isn’t 
true, some fine bonefishing coming in July and Au- 
gust. However, there are times then when some 


flats with very little tidal current are too warm. 
Slight change in fish habits because of that can 
confuse you. 

The big tarpon that have been absent from the 
Keys flats during winter show up in the spring, the 
exact time dependent upon weather. There are 
some resident fish there year-round, mostly smaller 
and harder to hook. Farther north along the Gulf 
Coast there are some big resident fish but spring is 
generally the best time there. Some of the best tar- 
pon fishing I’ve had was during March. 

And some of the other time-of-year information 
usually omitted by outdoor writers and resort pub- 
licists: 

Black bass fishing in south Florida is year-round 
but there are some high points. December and Jan- 
uary are noted for the bigger fish in Okeechobee, 
for example. After February the surface fishing 
there is good although generally for smaller fish. 
For comparison, central Florida bass fishing can be 
especially good from February through March and 
into April. The bigger fish are caught then as they 
are preparing to spawn. In north Florida the bass 
fishing gets going in early spring. 

Such observations are general, of course, and 
unusual weather can bring unusual fishing — one 
reason why reports can be deceptive and fishermen 
plan trips at times when odds are against them. 
Florida fish don’t necessarily get hungry just be- 
cause there’s a freeze-up in New Jersey. 


With bluegills, the Florida fisherman can use a light rod, but will be happier with nothing less than a Number 6. 
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Photo by Charles Waterman 
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fn the archery section of our Hunter-Education 

Program we introduce students to this sport, as 
well as to techniques involved in bowhunting. 

A typical archery presentation includes a short 
discussion of the historical development of archery 
as a sport. The basics of shooting the bow and ar- 
row, a description and demonstration of the var- 
ious accessories and equipment involved, and, of 
course, emphasis on the safety considerations nec- 
essary for participation in this fast-growing sport 
are applied during the entire presentation. The 
techniques and legal aspects of hunting with bow 
and arrow are also covered at this time. 

During the first portion of this class period, stu- 
dents learn how archery has developed through the 
centuries. With beginnings in the Paleolithic Era, 
which ended 10,000 years ago, archery has spread 
throughout the world. European and middle east- 
ern archers changed the course of history in mili- 
tary conflicts. 

We point out to students that archery has been 
promoted as a recreational activity since Henry 
XIII formed the first archery club in the 16th cen- 
tury. Interest has continued to this day, with arch- 
ery clubs popular in all parts of the country. Final- 
ly, in considering the historical development of 
the sport, we cover the contribution of the Amer- 
ican Indian, primarily in the area of woodsmanship 
and hunting methods. Although the Indians’ equip- 
ment would be judged crude by todays’ standards, 
they compensated for any of its shortcomings with 
their knowledge of the game they hunted and the 
patience borne from years of practice and experi- 
ence. 

As in the case with firearms, it is important that 
students become familiar with the nomenclature 
and various accessories currently in use by archery 
enthusiasts. By practical demonstration, we cover 
most of the commmon equipment used by mod- 
ern day archers, with proper nomenclature and 
safe handling being emphasized as the presenta- 
tions are made. 

Next we present a step by step quide through 
basic shooting procedures—proper stance, holding 
the bow, drawing and anchoring, release and fol- 
low-through, and the aiming methods used today. 
These points are reinforced on the field trip when 
each student tries his hand with the bow and ar- 
row. 

Finally, we cover the major points and consider- 
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ations involved in bowhunting situations. Since 
most archery injuries are self-inflicted, we stress 
the need for care when preparing equipment. 
Sharp broadheads are essential; they require care- 
ful sharpening before the hunt and care on behalf 
of the archer during the sharpening process. Each 
piece of equipment should be inspected. Check 
the bowstring for fraying; also make sure that an 
extra bowstring is included in the hunting tackle. 
Check arrows for straightness and cracks and 
break any cracked arrows to ensure they are not 
accidentally re-used, causing an injury. 

Check fletching for alignment as well as for 
firm attachment. Make sure the hunting quiver 
properly secures the arrows and protects both 
broadhead from damage and hunter from broad- 
head. If a tree stand is to be used, practice with 
full equipment from it, shooting at the higher level. 
Be sure that proper safety equipment is used to 
keep the hunter in the stand until he is ready to 
come down and also be sure that it is securely at- 
tached. 

Other safety rules covered in class include: 

(1) Never nock an arrow or draw a bow 
with someone in front of you. 

(2) Never release an arrow without a clear 
path to the target, and know what is 
beyond the target. 

(3) Never use imperfect equipment 

(4) Return arrows to the quiver when not 
actually hunting. 

(5) Always use a bowstringer. 

These points, in addition to others, are presen- 
ted in the archery portion of the Hunter-Educa- 
tion Program. 


Enroll in a hunter education course. Or, 
if you are the type of person who likes 
getting involved, and would like to be- 
come a certified hunter education in- 
structor, call your nearest Hunter 
Education Officer. The toll-free numbers 


are: 
Lakeland—1-800-282-8002 
West Palm Beach—1-800-43 2-2046 
Panama City—1-800-342-1676 
Ocala—1-800-342-9620 
Lake City—1-800-342-8105 
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Build your own turkey decoy. A tested and proven 


TRUMP 


CARD 


FOR GOBBLER 
HUNTERS 


By Morrie Naggiar 


o the east, a broad band of 

light blue sky marked the 
coming dawn. It sharply silhou- 
etted the hardwoods fringing the 
old cornfield. A few yards in 
front of us, the form of Herb’s 
turkey decoy stood out clearly 
against the weather-bleached 
stalks and husks that littered the 
ground. 

Behind our blind the pine and 
oak woodland was still locked in 
the gloom of early morning. A 
catbird rustled the leaves in a 
field-side thicket, complaining in 
a muted, mewing voice. 

From the murkey depths of 
the river swamp rolled the 
demonic laughter of a barred 
owl. Ah-ah-ah-who-ah. From 
somewhere close at hand in the 
timber behind us came an imme- 
diate response, the pulse-racing, 
vehement gobbler-gobble-gobble 
of a psyched-up he turkey. 

Herb touched the ‘Super 
Hen” with a light brush or 
two—just a soft, tentative yelp. 

There was a crackling of twigs, 
a whooshing of broad wings as 
the tom launched from his night 
roost not 50 yards from the field 
edge. The bird flailed to a 
landing directly in front of the 
blind, eyed the immobile form of 
the hen standing in the stubble 
and went into a feather-strum- 
ming, wing-dragging strut. 

The thunder of the high brass 
load shattered the morning calm. 
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“I’ve got to admit that was a 
fairly convincing demonstra- 
tion,’ | told Herb as we admired 
the long beard and the glossy 
bronze of the bird’s plumage. 

“Yeah, but it doesn’t always 
happen quite that quick and 
easy,” he admitted. 

“In that case, we’d better try 
again,” | suggested. 

A morning or two later first 
light found us hunkered in a 
makeshift blind in a _brushy 


fencerow overlooking another 
bedraggled cornfield. This time a 
pair of young gobblers responded 
to the dulcet tones of the cedar 
box. One of the birds actually 
rubbed against the dummy hen, 
then stood off a bit looking a 
little chagrined by the cold- 
shoulder. 

Yet a third morning in the 
spring woods saw three gobblers, 
any one of which would be 
acceptable to the most picky 
trophy-hunter, check out the 
styrofoam hen. 

The season ended along about 
then. ‘Just as well,” | told Herb. 
“| don’t believe | could stand 
being that close to a whole herd 
of gobblers.”” That was the 
direction our decoy hunting 
seemed to be taking with one, 
two and three gobblers coming in 


(continued on page 43) 


Herb Brinkley with his decoy and a gobbler that fell for some sweet 
talk and the comely appearance of the turkey magnet. 


Photo by Morrie Naggiar 
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TRUMP CARD FOR GOBBLER HUNTERS 
e BUILD YOUR OWN TURKEY DECOY 
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USE OLD BEDSHEET OR 
OTHER BROADCLOTH AND 
CUT INTO VARIABLE SIZE 
QUILT-LIKE PATCHES - SOAK 
IN MARINE GLUE, WRAP 
SMOOTHLY 


Proof of the pudding—a 
gobbler checks out decoy. 


(continued from page 41) 
to the call and decoy on succes- 
sive hunts. 

Now nobody who has spent 
any amount of time in the 
turkey woods is going to make 
any wild claims about the King 
of the Gamebirds making a 
plumb fool out of himself, even 
during the gobbling season. But 
if you’re anything like most of 
us turkey brush-busters, anything 
that might tilt the odds even a 
little bit in your favor is most 
welcome. For my money, the de- 
coy does that and is certainly a 
worthy addition to a spring gob- 
bler hunter’s outfit. 

Don’t know as I’d want to try 
it on one of the wide open public 
hunting areas, though, thinking 
of the safety factor. But if 
you've got a little private hotspot 
tucked away out in_ turkey 
country, it’s worth the effort to 
put together one of these make- 
believe hens. Results were con- 
vincing, to me at any rate. 
Besides, it’s a good excuse to 
dabble around in the workshop. 
Building a turkey decoy is an 
enjoyable pastime and you 
just may end up with a winner 
like Herb Brinkley’s gobbler 
magnet. O 


Photo by Brian Proctor 
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Ne Years’ Eve, dim past ... A bunch of us young 
blades were celebrating, perhaps a trifle over- 
convivially, at the old waterfront Panhellenic Club in 
Tampa. Midnight had seen 1939 ride in on the wings of 
a wintry blast from the north; along about 3 o’clock | 
stepped outside for a bit of fresh air to dispel the neb- 
ulae of smoky, stale air clouding my wits, when 
thoughts of further celebration were pushed aside by a 
sudden recollection. New Year's Day? Uncle Jim and 
Cuz Jimmie always shot doves then! Maybe they had 
invited me along! Ye Gads, to dawdle here with wine, 
women, and song! No medieval reveler confronted 
with a heavenly vision could have sobered sooner, as 
boring through crowds of merrymakers | made off at 
best speed for mile-distant home. 

Sure enough—there on the dresser was the all- 
important note: Dove shoot, be ready at 3:15! Glad- 
rags off, hasty ablutions, and into hunting togs as car- 
lights stopped in the street outside—gun and _ shells 
seized upon as | bolted downstairs, scooping from the 
telephone stand the lunch my thoughtful mom had pre- 
pared, and at last into Uncle Jim’s purring Ford. 

We were long gone northward for Morriston, 100 
miles distant. After a few words of greeting | slid into 
the arms of Morpheus, as had young Jimmie on the 
back seat. We awoke still in pitch-dark at Jut’s Place 
near Inverness, filled to brimming with eager, noisy, 
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back-slapping hunters, lapping up ham, bacon, eggs, 
biscuits, and grits in red-eye gravy at an unbelievable 
rate; gobbling heaping servings, we gawked at an 
enormous mounted bass on the wall—-21% pounds! 
Only one larger in the country at that time—wouldn’t 
you know it was caught in Jawja! 

Breakfast down, away we went again, dodging cows 
and clipping a stray shoat or two as we bulleted along, 
and finally pulling off old 41 to follow a dirt grade to 
where it skirted the largest cornfield | had ever seen. 
We parked among a dozen other cars in tall pine 
woods by the fence-line, where a roaring light-wood 
fire made our shadows dance in the trees above us. 
Shouts of greeting as hands were shaken and howdys 
said while downing steaming coffee. What giants of my 
youth were assembled around that fire! Uncle Jim was 
an officer of the old pioneering Lykes Brothers (Cattle & 
Steamships), and two of those big men, overcoated and 
tall, were there—nephews, sons-in law galore, and 
salesmen from Bonaker brothers and other firms by 
the carload. Huge George Powell, the finest shot | have 
ever known, was there with his booming laugh that 
could be heard a mile, and elderly but steady Bill Mor- 
ris, who seldom wasted a shell. Friendly bottles were 
tendered and tipped, the bantering, carefree men 
slowly turning round and round before the fire’s wel- 
come warmth. Lesser fry like Cuz Jimmie and self were 
seen and not heard, but there was a friendly smile from 
the great and small for everyone, for the hunting field 
does not tend toward snobbery. 

Stars began to wink out in the crisp air as a ribbon of 
gray light showed eastward; sportsmen stuffed copious 
quantities of shells into hunting coats and checked 
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Drawing by Wallace Hughes 


weapons. Our genial farmer-host glanced at the sky and 
remarked, ‘‘Time to go, gentlemen; best take your posi- 
tions.” Upon entering the field there was no rude, mad 
rush for the “best stand’’—courtly manners were dis- 
played as friends offered helpful directions to known 
good spots. 

Daylight broadening, the size of the great field 
(which had never known mechanical picker or com- 
bine) became apparent—hunters on the far side looking 
like ants. Then the birds, like darting, phantom wraiths 
began to flit in by singles and pairs—a random excited 
shot or two and the cry went up, ‘‘Hold on—let ‘em 
come in.’”’ Then the stray early comers changed to fans 
of a dozen, two dozen, fifty in a flock as guns began to 
bang. | was stationed in an overgrown cross-fence; as 
the doves piled by | opened with gusto, missing more 
often than hitting, but occasionally enfilading a bunch 
with a raking shot, to see sometimes two or three birds 
drop, thus helping a sagging average. 

Calls went up constantly—One over you, Jim,’ or 
‘Behind you, George,”’ or ‘‘Your bird fell dead by me,’’ 
or maybe ‘‘Haw, shooting blank shells, Mister Tom?” | 
had shot doves with some success before, but as the 
sun came up what an exhibition most of those fellows 
put on! Many a time George Powell or Uncle Jim 
would kill three birds out of a flock as they twisted and 
turned, with quick snap-shots at each bird! | soon found 
that fancy shooting in that vast cornfield was not for 
me—to score a double was an invitation to lose one or 
both birds, as feeding livestock had strewn the ground 
with corn shucks, each one a dead ringer for a fallen 
dove. A hasty line drawn in the sand by boot-toe 
helped retrieve many a bird, but all had best be found 
as soon as possible, for memory often failed in the ex- 
citement as new hordes of doves poured over treetops 
and into the field, to be greeted by a barrage of bird- 
shot and shouts. Sometimes, out of a dozen birds 
crossing overhead only one or two survivors gained 
safety in the opposite woods; but again, twelve or fif- 
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teen shots might be fired at one aerobatic bird suc- 
cessfully running the gauntlet. Then, our hats would go 
off to the ammunition maker’s friend! 

| had been there before, when about sixteen, and had 
learned humility the hard way (5 birds out of 4 boxes of 
shells), for the potting of a few birds in some tiny, pre- 
viously unshot cornfield as they loafed by was a far cry 
from this great field swarming with feathered fliers 
streaking overhead. However, with somewhat cooler 
head prevailing this time, a respectable pile of doves 
swelled on the old game bag. From a nearby low spot 
in the corn came the regular pop of a small-bore, and 
often a swift-moving dove would crumple and fall, for 
Cuz’ shooting experience had started early in life. 

As morning passed (how time fled in those halcyon 
days!) the flight slowed and stopped, and exultant 
hunters drifted toward camp to pick a mountain of slain 
birds and regale each other on wild, misdirected shots 
or receive congratulations for some fabulous (some- 
times imaginary) distant shot. A nearby country store 
furnished crackers, cheese, and sardines for us 
famished shooters (also ammunition for those who 
needed it, and who didn’t2); then, as birds swarmed to 
the field again, back to our stands for another glorious 
shoot-up until red sunset brought a halt and shotguns 
cooled. At the cars our kind host was thanked profusely 
by everyone, and presented with a bountiful supply of 
birds—small recompense for that splendid day afield! 

Homeward bound, with another hilarious supper 
stop at Jut’s. | remember a truckload of live mallard 
ducks parked outside, and tipsy hunters eating their 
supper with a ravenous greenhead tucked under arm, 
gobbling lima beans from the plates of their new mas- 
ters! 

What a happy, roaring party of men—how well they 
hunted, shot, and lived! Most of them, their guns stilled, 
are shades now, but not forgotten by those of us who 
tarry here. Great as the shooting was, what memory 
now first seizes upon is the firelight and dawn-streaks, 
the camaraderie, the faces, figures, and glad voices of 
those vanished companions! O 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


Endangered Whooping Crane Killed By Eagle 


A reminder that the ways of 
nature can overrule the laws of 
many, came near Rangely, Colo- 
rado in December, when a Six- 
month-old endangered whoop- 
ing crane making its first mi- 
gration was apparently attacked 
and killed by an eagle while in 
flight. 

The U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service reported that an initial 
examination of the young 
whooper, migrating south from 
Grays Lake National Wildlife Re- 
fuge in Idaho, indicated the bird 
died as a result of talon wounds 
inflicted by a large raptor. 

The eagle attack was witnessed 
by a party of nine hunters, who 
said the whooping crane rose 


from a small pond with two 
smaller birds, probably sandhill 
cranes. When they attained alti- 
tude, the whooper was struck by 
a large, dark bird, presumed to 
be a golden eagle, a species also 
protected by federal law. 

The hunting party recovered 
the carcass, and on seeing that it 
was banded and had a radio 
transmitter attached, turned it 
over to the local Colorado Di- 
vision of Wildlife Office. X-rays 
of the carcass at Denver indicat- 
ed the only injury to the bird 
was what appeared to be talon 
wounds and other wounds attri- 
butable to its approximately 
1,000-foot fall to the ground. 

The young whooper had been 


hatched at Grays Lake by foster 
sandhill crane parents as part of 
a program to establish a second 
migratory population to safe- 
guard against accidental exterm- 
ination of the species. This year, 
five of the eight young whoopers 
who survived until migration 
were fitted with radio transmit- 
ters in order to learn more about 
the species’ habits and behavior. 

While researchers regret the 
loss of the juvenile crane, speci- 
fic knowledge of the eagle kill 
is useful. At Grays Lake this 
year, 8 of the 16 adopted hatch- 
lings were lost, some probably 
to coyotes. More specific know- 
ledge of losses can contribute to 
the cranes’ recovery as a species. 


Fred Bear’s place and expert- 
ise in the realm of archery is un- 
disputed. His career, spanning 
more than half a century as man- 
ufacturer, sportsman and conser- 
vationist, is a reminder to many 
than a strong and imperishable 
link with nature and the out- 
doors is one of mankind’s surest 
defenses against the stress and 
uncertainty of an industrialized 
and complex society. 

As one of our world’s top 
bowhunters and archery equip- 
ment manufacturers, Fred Bear 
is a living legend. His lifestyle 
has provided a host of people in 
America and in many other 
countries the incentive to enjoy 
outdoor interests. 

Now, drawing upon his own 
career and the careers of his as- 
sociates, he has written a defin- 
itive guide to the sport he did so 
much to popularize. This long- 
awaited volume, FRED BEAR’S 
WORLD OF ARCHERY, is his 
testimonial to the work and ex- 
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Fred Bear’s Book in Review... 


perience of a lifetime. It will 
prove an interesting and_indis- 
pensable wellspring for anyone 
who has ever felt the lure of the 
bow and arrow, as well as for all 
those with ties to nature and the 
domain of outdoor sports. 

Those who have read Bear’s 
previous books, The Archer’s 
Bible and Fred Bear’s Field 
Notes, can appreciate the highly 
accomplished, yet lucid and 


FRED BEAR'S ee 
World of MG 


down-to-earth style which also 
characterizes this latest volume. 

Bear’s own vast knowledge of 
the world of archery is further 
enhanced by the expertise of 
other leading archers whose capa- 
bilities he called upon in prepar- 
ing various sections or chapters. 
Among these contributors are 
Charlie Kroll, Dick Lattimer, 
Russ Hoogerhyde, Ed Eliason, Al 
Henderson and Myrtle Miller. 

Fred Bear’s World of Archery 
contains 400 pages and is richly 
illustrated throughout. Its text, 
comprising 16 chapters, covers 
the entire history and rich tradi- 
tions as well as all present phases 
of the sport, from beginning and 
advanced shooting equipment 
and techniques, through Olympic 
competition, and from many 
other lands around the world. It 
is the outstanding guide to mod- 
ern-day archery in all its fascin- 
ating aspects. 
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MATHERS AND 13 LB, 7 OZ. SUNSHINE 


Sunshine Bass Record Going U: 


The state record for sunshine 
bass, the striper-white bass hy- 
brid, keeps creeping upward. 
Where it might stop, not even 
the Commission biologists who 
were responsible for developing 
the cross, have any idea. James 
Shelman was the first rod and 
reeler to get on the state record 
books with a sunshine when he 
landed, on November 17, 1977, 
a 6%-pounder from the waters 
of Lake Seminole above Jim 
Woodruff Dam. Ray Nishimoto 
topped that catch on December 
5, 1977 when he beached a 7 |b. 
7 oz. sunshine from the river be- 
low Woodruff. Then, on Decem- 
ber 16, 1977, Walter Gray put an 
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8 Ib. 6 oz. specimen on the bank. 

Things were fairly quiet on the 
hybrid record front until May 1, 
1979, when Jimmy Keys landed 
a 9 Ib. 15% oz. sunshine. Later 
that month, on the 26th, Lon- 
nie McMillon upped the ante 
with an 11 Ib. 1 oz. catch. That 
record lasted until November 6, 
1979, when John Mathers caught 
a 13 Ib. 7 ouncer from Lake 
Seminole. On November 27, 
1979, Walter Gray countered 
with a 14 lb. 1 oz. fish from the 
Apalachicola. That’s where the 
record stands at press time, but 
don’t bet that by the time you 
read this the record hasn’t been 
topped again! 


MOVING? 
If you’re planning to move, please 
notify us. Send your address label 
from a recent issue, plus your NEW 
address. Allow six weeks for contin- 
ued subscription service. We’ll see 
that you don’t miss any FW issues! 


Wildlife 
Education 
Programs 


Classroom programs sponsored 
by the Edward Ball Wildlife 
Foundation are being offered to 
fifth and sixth grade classes in 
Leon, Gadsden, Jefferson, Tay- 
lor, and Wakulla counties for the 
1979-80 school year. 

The presentations consist of a 
two-projector slide program on 
wildlife in North Florida and a 
classroom discussion/activity pe- 
riod. The length of each presen- 
tation is flexible and will be tai- 
lored to fit your time period. 
After the program, each student 
will get a language arts hahdout 
with wildlife as the theme. 


The programs are presented by 
Wilderness Graphics of Tallahas- 
see, and have been reviewed by 
the Office of Environmental Ed- 
ucation, Florida Department of 
Education. 

The purpose of the programs 
is to introduce young people to 
wildlife values through educa- 
tion. Their future will depend 
on the response of students and 
educators. 

The programs are scheduled 
upon written request on a first 
come—first served basis. They 
are available for up to four 
consecutive presentations. Each 
school is asked to schedule as 
many classroom presentations 
as possible within this limita- 
tion. 

Contact: 

Wildlife Education Programs 
Edward Ball Wildlife Foundation 
Post Office Box 1635 
Tallahassee, Florida 32302 
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OPERATION WHITEFLY 


A project is under way in Florida to control whitefly, the cul- 
prit responsible for sooty mold on gardenias, vibernum, ligustrum, 
citrus, and other ornamental plants. Would you believe this will be 
done at no cost to the homeowner, without application of expen- 
sive pesticides, and, in fact, will require no effort at all on his or 
her part! The environment will not be altered, and only the citrus 
whitefly Dialeurodes citri, and tiny parasitic wasp, Prospaltel/la 
Iahorensis, will be involved. 

The wasp, no larger than a grain of salt, is from Pakistan and at- 
tacks the immature whitefly. He should be a welcome visitor to 
the state. Research leading to the release was conducted by Uni- 
versity of Florida entomologist Dr. R. |. Sailer, of the Institute of 
Food and Agricultural Services (IFAS) and his doctoral graduate 
student, Badar Munir, a native of Pakistan. Their work is reported 
in “The Florida Entomologist,”’ Vol. 62, No. 1, March 1979. 

Florida Department of Agriculture (FDA) in this cooperative 
effort, has inoculated 1,000 gardenia plants with citrus whitefly 
followed by the Prospalte//a parasite. These so-called “parasitized 
plants” have been distributed by FDA Division of Plant Industry 
personnel to county agents throughout Florida who arranged 
placement with homeowners who will care for them in a manner 
that will allow the parasite to reproduce and spread. 

Ralph Brown, chief, Bureau of Methods Development, of FDA 
Division of Plant Industry, says the plan calls for plants to be 
placed at approximately six-mile intervals in every other town- 
ship throughout Florida. County agents will supervise placement 
in locations that offer a good chance for success. Property owners 
receiving plants will care for them and not spray their yards, as 
the sprays might reduce the overall effectiveness of this biologi- 
cal control effort. 

Tests conducted at Gainesville have reduced whitefly popula- 
tions by 96 percent. Dispersal of the wasp was about one mile 
per year. At this rate, statewide coverage could be predicted in 
three years with plants six miles apart. Actually man will speed 
up the process with movement and exchange of host plants. 

“Once the parasites are released, they will keep on working 
and we will not have to make further releases, therefore reducing 
the use of chemicals to control the whitefly,” said Dr. K. R. 
Tefertiller, Univ. of Fla. vice-president for Agricultural Affairs. 
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IMMATURE FLIES suck juices from leaves 
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tree, and residents have proposed a number of 
causes, especially air pollution. Sulfur emissions 
from cars and factories, as well as a number of 
other possibilities, were given close scrutiny 
during attempts to halt the blight. 

But researchers at the University of Florida 
Institute of Food and Agricultural Sciences, 
while agreeing that environmental factors could 
certainly contribute to the damage, also man- 
aged to isolate a fungus that appears to be the 
primary cause. There is no known treatment 
for the fungus, called Fusarium solani, but the 
institute’s report does end on a hopeful note. 

The blight apparently reaches epidemic 
proportions in a given area and then gradually 
disappears after about four years. In Gaines- 
ville, the dieback reached its peak in the early 
’70s and today, the Spanish moss is almost back 
to normal. Even during the height of infesta- 
tion, healthy shoots could be seen growing 
from diseased stems. 

So the problem may be only temporary even 
though the disease continues to spread to new 
areas in Florida. ‘‘We believe that healthy 
Spanish moss will continue to grow in many 
blighted areas,” concludes the report, ‘‘but its 
relatively short growth suggests several years 
must elapse before Spanish moss again provides 
the weird decoration of many trees in the 


southeastern United States.” 
—Florida Division of Forestry 


1. 


Spanish Moss 


An out-of-state visitor recently wrote to the 
Florida Division of Forestry to ask, ‘What has 
happened to the Spanish moss?” She had 
noticed it was much less abundant this year 
than on previous trips to the Sunshine State. 

It’s true that Spanish moss, which is a 
rootless plant and not a parasite as many people 
believe, has been suffering a blight in areas 
throughout the Southeast. It is also not a moss, 
but a member of the pineapple family, but 
under any name it seems to be integral to the 
deep-south look prized by natives and visitors 
alike. In Florida the blight began 10 years ago 
in a narrow band running from Bradenton 
northeastward to Jacksonville, with Gainesville 
one of the hardest-hit areas. 

The affected moss blackens and dies on the 
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GRAY FOXES Photo by Sandy Nigels 


Gray foxes favor woodlands and brushy fields for their comings and goings. A chance en- 
counter with an elusive wildling such as the gray fox may well be the highpoint of any day a- 
field—doubly so when you “capture” a pair of them with a single click of the camera shutter. 


